THE TWELFTH-CENTURY EFFORT
warlord goes on crusade: his motives are as mixed as his
achievements, but he creates, almost by accident, a new art
of war. The lawyers find it a great century: the people of
every village are far more ready to "go to law" than they
have ever been, a state of affairs profitable both to pocket and
to prestige. The doctors find their ranks doubled and even
trebled, and the first, faint signs of regarding the art of healing
from a scientific point of view are to be discerned in the
classrooms of MontpeUier, and even at the bedside of the sick
cottager. The cities are fairly humming with trade and with
life. Runaway serfs claiming freedom through citizenship are
constantly increasing both their population and their power,
and one city after another wins the rights of a commune, and
full exemption from feudal, and limited exemption even from
royal authority. At Clairvaux is the centre of gravity of
another vital section of medieval society, the cloister; and both
there, and at Chartreuse a little later, heroic eflforts are being
made to revivify the dream of St. Benedict, and the two
greatest of all the medieval Orders are born, and come almost
at once to swift maturity. In Rome, the Papacy grows from
strength to strength until with Innocent III at the end of the
century it comes to the very apex of its power.
But none of these holds the centre of the European stage, and
the future is not with them. Every road in Europe, from the
Orkneys to Sicily, from Lisbon to Vienna, is dotted with
small, trudging figures. In ones and twos they make their
slow and painful way, shabby, poor, but young and ardent.
From all over Europe they come, breathing eagerly an air
quick with philosophic surmise. They tramp to the school
and master of their choice, whose sound has gone out into all
the world, and his words to the ends of the earth. There they
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